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The Ruta BaGa or Swepisu Turnip. 








FROM COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESIDENCE. 
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(Continued from No. 8, page 18.) 


Yet, in July and August, both in England and 
America, how many thousands and thousands are 
waiting for a shower to put out their plants! And 
then, when the long-wished-for shower comes, 
they must plant upon stale ground, for they have 
it dug ready, as it were for the purpose of keep- 
ing them company in waiting for the shower.— 
Thus all the fermentation, which took place up- 
on the digging, is gone; and, when the planting 
has once taken place, farewell to the spade! For 
it appears to be a frivilege of the Indian Corn 
to receive something like good usuage after be- 
ing filanted. It is very strange, that it should 
have been thus; for, what reason is there for 
other plants not enjoying a similar benefit. The 
reason is, that they will produce something with- 
out it; and the Indian Corn will positively pro- 
duce nothing ; for which the Indian Corn is very 
much to be commended. As an instance of this 
effect of deeply moving the earth between grow- 
ing crops, I will mention, that in the month of 
June, and on the 26th of that month, a very kind 
neighbour of mine, in whose garden I was, show- 
ed me a plot of Green Savoy Cabbages which 
he had planted in some ground as rich as ground 
could be. He had planted them about three 
weeks before; and they appeared very fine indeed, 
In the seed bed, from which he had taken his 
plants, there remained about a hundred, but, as 
they had been left as of no use, they had drawn 
each other up, in company with the weeds, till 
they were about eighteen inches high, having 
only a starved leaf or two upon the top of each, 
I asked my neighbour to give me these plants, 
which he readily did ; but begged me not to 
plant them, for, he assured me that they would 
come to nothing. Indeed, they were a ragged lot; 
but, I had no plants of my own sowing more than 
two inches high. I, therefore, took these plants, 
and dug some ground for them between some 
rows of scarlet-blossom beans, which mount upon 
poles. I cut a stick on purpose, and put the 
plants very deep in the ground. My beans came 
off in August, and then the ground was well dug 
between the rows of cabbages. In Septem- 
ber, mine had far surpassed the prime plants of 
my neighbour. And in the end, I believe, that 
ten of my cabbages would have weighed more 
than @ Aundred of his, leaving out the stems in 
both cases. But his had remained uncul:ivat 
after planting. ~ 





The ground, battered down byibut, if th: 
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brick. All the stores of food had been locked 
up, and lay in a dormant state, There had been 
no renewed fermentations, and no exhalations. 


Having now said what, I would fain hope, will 
convince every reader of the folly of waiting 
for a shower, in order to transplant plants of any 
sort, I will now speak of the mere act of plant- 
ing, more particularly than I have hitherto 
spoken. 

The hole is made sufficiently deep, deepei 
than the length of the root does really require ; 
but, the root should not be bent at the point, if 
it can be avoided. Then, while one hand holds 
the plant, with its root in the hole, the other hand 
applies the setting-stick to the earth on one side 
of the hole, the stick being held in such a way as 
to form a sharp triangle with the plant. Then 
pushing the stick down, so that its point goes a 
little deeper than the point of the root, and giv- 
ing it a little twist, it presses the earth against 
the point or bottom of the root. And thus all is 
safe, and the plant is sure to grow. 


The general and almost, universal fault is that 
the planter, when he has put the root into the 
hole draws the earth up against the ufifer fart 
of the root, or stem, and, if he pressess pretty 
well there, he thinks that the planting is well 
done. But, it is the foint of the root, against 
which the earth ought to be pressed, for there 
the fibres are ; and, if they do not touch the earth 
closely, the plant will not thrive. The reasons 
have been given in former Paragraphs, in speak- 
ing of the sowing of seeds, It is the same in all 
casses of transplanting or planting. Trees for 
instance, will be sure to grow, if you sift the 
jearth or pulverize it very finely, and place it care- 
fully arid closely about the roots. When we plant 
a tree we see all covered by tumbling in the earth; 
and it appears whimsical to suppose that the 
earth does not touch al] the roots. But, the fact 
is, that unless great pains be taken, there will be 
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lfathers did was best. 
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once 
not well done. Alter the first field or two, L had 
no trouble. My work was as well done, as if the 
whole had been done by myself. My planting 
was done chiefly by young women, each of whom 
would plant half an acre a day, and their pay 
was ten fence sterling per day. 

What a shame, then, for any man to shrink at 
the trouble and /adour of such a matter! Nor let 
it be imagined, that these young women were 
pocr, miserable, ragged, squalid creatures. They 
were just the contrary. On a Sunday, they 
appeared in their white dresses, and with silk 
umbrellas over their heads. Their constant la- 
bour afforded the means of dressing well, their 
early rising and exercise gave them health, their 
habitual cleanliness and neatness, for which the 
women of the south of England are so justly 
famed, served to aid in the completing of their 
appearance, which was that of the fine rosy- 
cheeked country girls, fit to be Ae/f mates, and 
not a burden, of their future husbands. 


But, at any rate, what can be said for a man 
that thinks too much of such a piece of labour? 
The earth is extremely grateful ; but it must and 
will have something to be grateful for. As far 
as my little experience has enabied me to speak, 
I find no want of willingness to learn in any of 
the American workmen, Ours, in England, are 
apt to be very obstinate, especially if getting a 
little old. They do not like to be taught any 
thing. They say and they think, that what their 
To tell them, that it is 
your affair, and not ¢heirs, is nothing. To tell 
them, that the loss, if any will fall upon you and 
not upon them has very little weight. They ar- 
gue, that, they being the real doers, ought to be 
the best judges of the mode of doing. And, 
indeed, in most cases they are, and go about 
their work with wonderful skill and judgment. 
But, then, it is difficult to induce them cordially 
to do any thing vew or any old thing in a nec 




















many cavities in the hole where the tree is plant- 
ed; and, in whatever places the earth does not 


way ; and the abler they are as workmen, the 
more untractable they are, and the more difficuit 


closely touch the root, the root will mould, be-jto be persuaded, that any one knows ay thing, 





come cankered, and will lead to the producing 
of a poor tree. 


relating to farming affairs, better than they do. 
It was this difficulty that made me resort to the 


When I began transplanting in ficlds in Eng- employment of young women in the most im- 
land, I had infinite difficulty in making my plan- Portant part of my farming, the providing of im- 
ters attend to the directions, which I have here ™ense quantities of cattle food. 


But, I do not 


given. “ The proint of the stick to the froint o,\fnd this difficulty here, where no workmen are 


the root.” was my constant cry. 


after them, and now-and then take the tip of aj 
leaf between my finger and thumb 








the successive heavy rains, had become hard asground, then I was sure, that the planting was 


As I could not/©bstinate, and where, too, all one’s neighbours 


be much with my work-people, I used, in order'*Joice at one’s success, which is by no mean 
to try whether they had planted properly, to go|the case amongst the farmers in England. 


Having now given instructions relative to t) ¢ 


If the plant|\business of transf/ancing of the Ruta Baga, | 
resisted the pull, so as for the bit of leaf to comejus see, whether it be not preferable to either tic 
away, I was sure, that the plant was well fixed ;ridge-sowing method, or to the /roed-cast mi 
> pull brought up the plant out of theithod. 


In the first place, when the seed is sown 
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oe qrvand where the plants are t© come to per-t- gotten without care, whic 
‘ecthom, the ground must be prepared cer/y m nothing. Besides, the care bestowed in 
fume at the latest; but, in the transplanting me-this crop, removes all the million of cares 
ithed, this work may be put off, if need be, until vexations of the winter and «pring months, w 
carly im tegust. However, the best time for bleatings everlastingly din the farmer almost out 
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too deep ; and, in the operation of 
more than half the seeds of t 





seed lies beyond the proper depth, it will either 


iwenepleanting is about the 26th July, and thisof his senses, and make him ready to knock thejremain in a quiescent state, until some move- 
gives a month for preparation of land, more than brains out of the clamorous flock, when he ought ment of the earth bring it up to the distance from 


This, of it-to feel pleasure in the filling of their bellies. 
self, is a great matter; but, there are others of Having now done with the different modes of 
lar greater importance. crofiping the ground with Ruta Baga, I will, as 
This transplanted crop may follow another)! have already proposed, speak about the frepfar- 
crop on the same land. Early cabbages willation of the land generally ; and in doing this, | 
leave and be away, early peas will be ripe and shall suppose the land to have borne a good crop 
off, nay, even wheat, and all grain, except buck-\of wheat the preceding year, and of course, to be 
wheat, may be succeeded by Ruta Baga trans-jin good Acart, as we callit in England. 
planted. I had crops to succeed potatoes, kid-| I would plough this ground in the fall into 
ney beans, white peas, onions, and even Indianjridges four feet asunder. The ploughing should 
corn, gathered to eat green, and the reader willbe very deep, and the ridges well laid up. In 
please to bear in mind, that I did not sow, or|this sithation it would, by the successive frosts 
plant, any of my first crops, just mentioned, until and thaws, be shaken and broken as fine as pow- 
the month of June. What might a man do,der by March or April. In April it should be 
then, who is in a state to begin with his first)turned back; always ploughing deep. A crop 
crops as svon as he pleases ! Who has his land of weeds would be well set upon it by the first of 
all in order, and his manure ready to be applied ! June, when they should be smothered by another 
Another great advantage of the transplanting turning back. Then, about the third week in 
method is, that it saves almost the whole of the June, I would carry in my manure, and fling it 
after culture. There is no hoeing; nothinningalong in the trenches or furrows. After this I 
of the plants ; and not more than one ploughing|would follow the turning back for the sowing, as 
between the ridges. This is a great considera-|has been before directed. Now, here are fou 
tion, and should always be thought of, when we ploughings. And what is the cost of these plough- 
are talking of the trouble Of transplanting. Theings? My man, a black man, a native of this 
turnips which I have before had occasion to men-jisland, ploughs with his pair of oxen, and no 
tion, had no after culture of any sort; for they driver, an acre and a half a day, and his oxen 
soon spread the ground over with their leaves ; keep their flesh extremely well upon the refuse 
and, indeed, after July, very few weeds madejof the Ruta Baga which I send to market. What 
their appearance. The season for their comingjis the cost then? And, what a fine state the ground 
up is passed; and, as every farmer well knows,is thus brought into! <A very different thing 
if there be no weeds up at the end of July, very indeed is it to plough hard ground from what it 
few will come that summer. is to plough ground in this fine broken state. 
Another advantage of the transplanting me-|Besides, every previous ploughing, especially 
thod is, that you are sure that you have yourdeep ploughing, is equal to a seventh part of an 
right number of plants, and those regularly|ordin&ary coat of manure. 
placed. For; inspite of all you can doin sowing,| In the broad-cast method, I would give the 
there will be deficiencies and irregularities. The|same number of previous ploughings, and at the 
seed may not come up in some places. The'same seasons of the year. I would spread the 
plants may, in some places, be destroyed in theirjmanure over the ground just before I ploughed 
infant state. ‘They may, now and then, be cut offit for sowing. Then, when I ploughed for the 
with the hoe. The best plants may sometimessowing, I would, if I had only one pair of oxen, 
be cut up and the inferior plants left to grow.|/plough about half an acre, harrow the ground, 
And, in the broad-cast method, the irregularity|sow it immediately, and roll it with a light roller, 
and uncertainty must be obvious to every one.;which a little horse might draw, in order to press 
None of these injurious consequences can arise|the earth about the seeds and cover them too. 
in the transplanting method. Here, when the, There need be no harrowing after sowing. We 
work is once well done, the crop is certain, andinever do it in England, The roller does all very 
all cares are at an end. completely, and the sowing upon the fresh earth 
In taking my leave of this part of my treatise will under any sua, furnish the moisture sufh- 
I must observe, that it is useless, and, indeed, un-\cient. I once sowed on ridges, with a Bennet’s 
just, for any man to expect success, unless he drill, and neither harrowed nor rolled, nor used 
attend to the thing himself, at least until he hasany means at all of covering the seed; and yet 
made the matter perfectly familiar to his work-|I had plenty of plants, and a very fine crop of 
people. To neglect any fart of the business is,turnips. I sowed a piece of white turnips, 
in fact, to neglect the whole ; just as much asjbroad cast at Hyde Park last summer, on the 
neglecting to put up one of the sides of a build-jI!th of August, which did very well, though 
ing, is to neglect the whole building. Were it ajncither harrowed nor rolled after being sown. 
matter of trifling moment, personal attention|But in both these cases, there came rain directly 
might be dispensed with ; but, as I shall, I think,/after the sowing, which battered down the seeds; 
clearly show, that it is a matter of very greatjand which rain, indeed, it was, which prevented 
moment to every farmer. The object is, not|the rolling ; for that cannot take place when the 
merely to get roots, but to get them of a large/ground is wet ; because, then, the earth will ad- 
size; for, as I shall show, there is an amazing|here to the roller, which will go on growing in 
difference in this. And, large roots are not tolsize like a rolling snow ball. To harrow after 


is allowed in the sowing methods. 











ithe surface which will make it vegetate, or, it 


will vegetate, and come up later than the rest of 
the plants. It will be feebler also; and it will 
never be equal to a plant which has come from a 
seed near the surface. 

Before I proceed further, it may not be amiss 
to say something more respecting the édurying ot 
seed, though it may be here rather out of place. 
Seeds buried below their proper depth, do not 
come ufi; but, many of them are near enough to 
the surface, sometimes to vegetate, without com- 
ing up; and then they die. This isthe case, in 
many instances, with more than one half of the 
seed that is sown. Lut, if seeds be buried so 
deep, that they do not even vegetate, then they 
do not die ; and this is one cause, though not the 
only cause, of our wondering to see weeds come 
up, where we are sure that no seeds have fallen 
for many years. At every digging, or every 
ploughing, more or less of the seeds, that have 
formerly becn buried, come up near the surface ; 
and then they vegetate. I have seen many in- 
stances in proof of this fact; but the particular 
instance, on which I found the positiveness of my 
assertion, was one of jarsnif: seed. It is a very 
delicate seed. It will, if beat out, keep only one 
year. I had a row of fine seed parsnips in my 
garden, many of the seeds of which fell in the 
gathering. The ground was dug in the fall, 
and, when I saw it full of parsnips in the spring, 
[ only regarded this as a proof that parsnips 
might be sown in the fall, though 1 have since 
proved, that this is a very bad practice. The 
ground was dug again, and again, for several suc- 
cessive years, and there was always a crop of 
parsnips without a grain of seed ever having been 
sown on it. But, lest any one should take it into 
his head that this is a most delightful way of 
saving the trouble of sowing, 1 ought to state, 
that the parsnips coming thus at random, gave 
me a great deal more labour than the same crop 
would have given me in the regular way of sow- 
ing. Besides, the fall is not the time to sow, as 
my big and white parsnips, now selling in the 
New York market, may clearly show; seeing 
that they were sown in June! And yet, people 
are flocking to the Western Countries in search 
of rich land, while thousands of acres of such 
land as I occupy are lying waste in Long Island, 
within three hours’ drive of the all-consuming 
and incessantly increasing city ef New York ! 

I have now spoken of the preparation of the 
land.for the reception of seeds. As to the pre- 
paration in the case of transplantation, it might 
be just the same as for the sowing on ridges. 
But, there might, in this case, be one more pre- 
vious ploughing, always taking care to plough in 
dry weather, which is an observation I ought to 
have made before. 

But, why should not the plants, in this case, 
succeed some other good crofi, as mentioned be- 
fore? 1 sowed some carly peas, brought from 
England, on the 2d of June, I harvested them, 
quite ripe and hard, on the 3lst of July; and I 
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each, afier the peas. 
of the powers of this soil and climate! My pote 
toes were of t!.c kidney sort, which, as every one 
knows, is not an early sort. 
on the 2d of June; and they were succeeded by 
a most abundant crop of Ruta Baga. And, the 
manure for the peas and potatoes served for the 
Ruta Baga also. In surveying my crops and feel 
ing grate'ul to the kind earth and the glorious 
sun that produce these, to me, most delightful 
objects, how often have I turned, with ap aching 
heart, towards the ill-treated Englishmen, shut 
up in dungeons by remorseless tyrants, while not 
a word had been uttered in their defence by, and 
while they were receiving vot one cheering visit 
or comforting word from, Sir Brancis Burdett, 
who had been the great immediate cause of their 
incarceration ! 

As to the quantity and sort of manure to be 
used in general, it may be the same as for a sow- 
ing of rye, or of wheat. I should prefer ashes: 
but, my large crops in England were on yard 
dung, first thrown into a heap, and afterwards turn- 
edonce or twice in the usual manner, as prac- 
tised in England. At Hyde Park I had no- 
thing but rakings up about the yard, barn, &c. 
as described before What I should do, and 
what I shall do this year, is, to make ashes 
out of dirt or earth, of any sort, not very 
stony. Nothing is so easy as this especially 
in this fine climate. I see people go with 
their wagons five miles for Sofer’s ashes ; 
that-is to say, sfent ashes, which they purchase 
at the landing place, (for they come to the island 
in vessels) at the rate of about five dollars for for- 
ty bushels. Add the expense of land carriage, 
and the forty bushels do not cost less than ten 
dollars. Jam of opinion, that, by the burning of 
earth, as much manure may be got upon the land 
for half a dollar. 1 made an experiment last 
summer, which convinces me, that, if the spent 
ashes be received as a gift at three miles distance 
of land-carriage, they are not a gift worth accept 
ing of. But, this experiment was upon a small 
scale; and, therefore, I will not now speak posi- 
tively on the subject. 

I am now preparing to make a perfect trial of 
these ashes. I have just ploughed up a piece of 
ground, in which, a few years ago, Indian corr 
was planted, and produced, as I am assured, on- 
ly sta/ks ; and those not more than two feet high. 
The ground has, every year since, borne a crop 
of weeds, rough grass, and briers, or brambles. 
The piece is about ten acres. I intend to have 
Indian corn in it ; and my manure shall be made 
on the spot, and consist of nothing but burnt 
earth. if Tl have a decent crop of Indian corn 
on this land, so manured, it will, I think, puzzle 
my neighbours to give a good reason for 
their going five miles for spent ashes. 

Whether I succeed or not, I will give an ac- 
countof my experiment. This I know, that I, in 
the year 1815, burnt ashes, in one heap to the 
amount of about two hundred English cart loads, 
each load holding about forty bushels. I should 
not suppose, that the burning cost me, more than 
five dollars ; and there they were upon the spot, 
in the field, where they were used. As to their 
effect, I used them for transplanted Ruta Baga 
and Mangel Wurtzle, and they produced full as 
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"the proces, ls a discovery of Lrieh 
It was pointed out to me by Mr. Wil 


ry with the acmy in Spain. To this gentioman 
I also owe, England owes, and | hope Amer 

will owe, the best sort of hogs, that, I believe, are 
in the world. I was wholly unacquainted wit! 
Mr. Gauntlett, until the summer of 1515, when, 
happening to pass by my farm, he saw my hogs. 
cows, kc. and when he came to my house, bh 

called, and told me that, he had observed, that ! 
wanted only a good sort of hogs to make my stock 
complete. 


breed, the father of which, with iegs not more 
than about six inches long, weighed, when he was 
killed, twenty seven score, according to our 
Hampshire mode of stating hog meat weight; or, 
five hundred and forty pounds. This breed has 
been fashioned by Mr. Woods, of Woodmancot, 
in Sussex, who has been, I believe, more than 
twenty years about it. I thought it perfection 
itself; but, I was obliged to confess, that Mr. 
Gauntlett’s surpassed it. 
Of the earth burning, I will give an account in 
my next part of this work. Nothing is easier of 
performance: and the materials are every where 
to be found. 
I think, that I have now pretty clearly given 
an account of the modes of sowing and planting 
and cultivating the Ruta Baga, and of the pre- 
paration of the land. It remains for me to speak 
of the time and manner of harvesting, the quan- 
tity of the crop, and of the uses of, andthe mode 
of applying the crop. 

(To be continued.) 





To the Farmers of the state of Maryland. 
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finest in England ; and I certainly had a very finejject referred to them into their serious « 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens—Ata meeting of 
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How little is known without suffering the smoke to escape, durumgeaction, bee fetal te all, tam 


“very o@ertet of the ote 


re, of estallishung auxtieert 


They were planted//iam Gauniiett, of Winchester, tate a com atesa spective Cou tes Was Propreed « a’ ' 


be considered ; and a comm 


cf cl upon 1; and, Uo they + ° 
advisable measure, they we 

pose corre sponding alterations 4 ‘ 
jon of the gweneral society, an 
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be deemed proper to be recommes 


allention. 


I thought, that I already had the 


This committee, accordingly, took the su 
Mishics 
ation; and at a meeting for the general soriety 
held at Easton, on the ninth day of March, m 
stant, a report was presented by the committee, 
declaring their opinion in favour of county se 


cicttes, and of the usefulness of uniting their ef- 
forts with those of the general socicties, and pro- 
posing for this purpose, several amendments to 
its constitution, and accompanying these with a 
form of association which they considered pro- 
per to be recommended to the citizens of the 
respective counties of the state. This report 
was read and discussed; and has obtained the 
sanction of the members who were present at 
the meeting ; but in consideration of the material 
changes which it proposes to effect in the consti- 
tution of the general society, as originally estab- 
lished, it was thought respectful to defer the ulti- 
mate decision upon it until the meeting at Balti- 
more, on the first Wednesday of June: And to 
enable, not only the Members of the Society, 
but the Farmers of the several counties, to ex- 
amine the nature of the scheme, and to form 
their judgment deliberately upon it, a commit- 
tee was appointed to cause the report to be pub- 
lished and disseminated, and to call the attention 
of the people, whom it particularly concerns, to 
its provisions, in a suitable address. 





the Maryland Agricultural Society at Easton, in 
January last, the adequacy of its constitution to 


ber of those who are deeply interested in the 
profitable cultivation of the soil, would be ex- 
cluded from those demonstrations which are ne- 
cessary to remove prejudice and to convince the 
judgment. They thought that to give an exten-j 
sive effect to those systems and improvements 
which the present condition of agriculture ob- 
viously appears to require, it was essential to 
bring them nearer to your farms, and to afford an 
opportunity to every land holder to partake in 
the promotion as well as in the knowledge of 
every measure by which her interests might be 
advanced. They believed, that by associating 
yourselves in your own counties, and comparing 
the results of your experience and observations, 
you would be enabled to communicate important 
information to the general society, and that re- 
ceiving by its organs the testimony of useful 
experiments and discoveries, you might deliber- 
ate upon them and apply them to your mutual 





great an effect as the yard dung used in the same 


In performing this office, it cannot be neces- 
sary to inform you, that the state of Agriculture 


accomplish the important objects proposed byjamong us, is in general, extremely defective. 
it, was questioned by many of its members.|Every owner, every tenant, is convinced that by 
They were apprehensive that its operations wouldja different system, and by better culture, his lands 
be too much confined to the neighbourhoods of|would be more productive and his labour more 
its sessions, and that a very considerable num-|successful, and, consequently, that his welfare 


and contentment would be enhanced in a higher 
degree. But it is of great importance to con- 
vince you, that means are believed to exist, by 
which your fields may be fertilized and rendered 
profitable, and vy which, therefore, the value of 
our estates, and the comforts of our livgs, may 
be greatly increased : and that these means, in a 
greater or smaller proportion, are in your own 
power, though too little known. The thing de- 
sired is, to ascertain where these means are de- 
posited, and to understand in what manner to ap- 
ply them. Communication with each other has 
frequently contributed to the discovery of valua- 
ble facts, and afforded to many hearers the ser- 
viceable experience of a few ingenious men; 
and new ideas received from a single individual 
will often excite reflections which may lead to 
useful inventions, Communications, even in a 
transient manner, and in occasional interviews, 
have sometimes been the cause of fortunate ex- 





advantage. And they concluded, that in this 


periments and beneficial changes; but associa- 
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tions, professedly formed for the advancement of 
any science must necessarily yield much greater 
and more permanent effects ; and if that science 
be one in the promotion of which, every mem- 
ber will believe the best of \his interest, and the 
sources of his independence to be profoundly in- 
volved, he will feel himself drawn to it by the 
strongest considerations. The indulgence of 
qpiriosity, the desire of distinction, and the grati- 
fication of meeting his associates upon equal 
terms though these are all commendable induce- 
ments, will be the weakest motives for his atten- 
tion; the increase of his wealth, the greater abi- 
lity of educating his children, the comforts and 
advancement of his family, and, if that science 
concern the improvement of his country, the 
séntiment of patriotism will inspire him with 
ardour; and the resources of his mind, and the 
exertions of his labour, will all be employed in 
perfecting the objects of the association. Agri- 
culture is undoubtedly that science: though it 
is a common profession, little study appears to 
be afforded to it; and yet there is none which 
merits more. Skill in this pursuit, may, by 
slow, but sure degrees, convert a barren field in- 
to a fertile plain, and still more augment the 
value of the finest plantations. No science 
spreads her blessings with more liberal hands ; 
he who cultivates with knowledge and under- 
standing, reaps, it is true, the first advantages of 
agriculture ; but he is not the only individual 
who enjoys them; they are extended to the ses 
of the whole community. She supplies thé in- 
habitants with food and raiment; she satisfies all 
their necessities and administers to all their lux- 
uries; commerce, manufactures, all arts and 
trades, all callings and professions, are depend- 
ent upon her productions; the body of the peo- 
ple are interested in supporting her cause, for 
they are all partakers of her bounties. 


You, fellow-citizens whom we address, are 
more especially engaged in this support; and we 
cannot doubt your willingness to adopt any ex- 
pedient which may tend to amplify important 
results. It is believed, that the formation of so- 
cieties in your respective counties, will bring 
forth the most favourable consequences among 
yourselves; and that, by mutually comraunicat- 
ing and receiving the fruits of your expericnce, 
and the improvements of your systems, through 
the medium of the general society, composed of 
members from among you all, the advantages 
which may flow from the union of talents and 
exertions, will be realized in-every district of the 
country. It is under this expectation, that the 
amendments to the present constitution of the 
general society, have been proposed, and the 
plan of a government for an agricultural society, 
in the respective counties, recommended. They 
are published with this address, and submitted 
to your examination. If approved of, they can- 
not be carried into operation at too early a pe- 
riod. The spirit of agriculture has too long lan- 
guished ; let it be revived ang fairly encouraged ; 
it will stimulate the industry and faculties of eve- 
ry individual, and meliorate his situation in life. 
It will multiply the objects of labour, and afferd 
beneficial employment to many who are losing 
the inducements to remain with us. It wiil 
improve and adorn the country, and increase 


the wealth and character of the state will 
entitle her to an agreeable comparison with her 


sisters. 
NS. HAMMOND, 
EDWD. LLOYD, 
TENCH TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT MOORE, 
EDWD. N. HAMBLETON. 
Easton, 30th March, 1819. 
From the Practical American Gardener. 
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For the month of May. 


Sowing Melons and Cucumbers in the ofien 
ground, 


From the first to the tenth of this month, will 
be a suitable time, to plant a general crop of 
melons and cucumbers in the open ground ; from 
a week toa month earlier, to the southward, and 
about the middle of the month, in the eastern 
states. A general remark is that musk and wa- 
ter melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, squashes, 
gourds, and all their varieties, may be sown at 
the time of planting Indian corn; but for garden 
culture, an earlier time will answer. 

For the varieties of the musk and cantalope 
melons, prepare a piece of rich, sandy ground, 
well exposed to the sun, manure it, and give it 
a good digging, mark it out into squares six feet 
every way; at the angle of every square dig a 
holé twelve inches deep, and eighteen over, into 
which put seven or eight inches deep of old hot- 
bed dung, or very rotten manure ; put thereon 
about four inches of earth, and mix the dung and 
earth well with the spade, then draw the re- 
mainder of the earth over the mixture, so as to 
form a round hill about a foot broad at top. 

When your hills are all prepared as above, 
plant in each, towards the centre, eight or nine 
grains of melon or cucumber seed each at some 
distance from the other, for if planted near each 
other, the melons will be injured, the seeds should 
be set about two inches from one another, and 
covered about half an inch deep. 

When the plants are up, they may be pruned 
or not, at pleasure. As the flies will be very 
troublesome they must be killed as many as pos- 
sible, three times a day, and where they have 
destroyed any of the plants, fresh seed may be 
put in their places, 
Sguashes, 
Squashes of every kind, may be cultivated as 
cucumbers, and sown at the same time, at the 
distance of eight or nine feet every way. 
Water Melons. 
In order to have water melons in perfection, 
fix upon a piece of very light, rich, sandy soil ; 
manage it in every respect, as directed for cu- 
cumbers and melons ; let the hills be distant nine 
er ten feet every way. 
Pumpkins and Gourds, - 

Pumpkins will require to be ten feet distance 
from hill to hill, two or three plants in each ; 
they will grow freely and in any dry and tolera- 
ble rich ground, and should be sown, at the time 
melons and cucumbers are, in the open ground, 
and kept free from weeds. 

The ornamental kinds may be sown, where 
they can be trained to trellises. 





its population; and, by these united effects, 


Where melons, cucumbers, squashes, pump- 


kins, &c. are to be cultivated on a large and ex- 
tensive scale, the ground may be prepared with a 
plough and afterwards ploughed and harrowed 
between the plants, until they begin to run, when 
the hoe must be used. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

The sweet potato requires a very light, sandy, 
and tolerably rich soil, to bring it to perfection. 
The time to plant, in the middle states, is from 
the first to the tenth of May. The ground be- 
ing well pulverised by ploughing, harrowing, 
&c. is afterwards laid out in squares of four or 
five fect each, and at the intersections of the fur- 
rows, hills are made, in the manner directed for 
cucumbers, &c. into each of these one or two 
good sets are planted, and covered about an inch 
and a half deep; as they advance in growth, the 
hilis are enlarged, by cross ploughing the ground, 
harrow it with a very narrow harrow, and then 
round the hills with a hoe,—Constantly keep 
them clean from weeds, and the frequent en- 
largement of the hills will increase the size and 
number ofthe roots. In gardens, the work may 
be performed with a hoe. 

Indian Corn. 

Procure some of the early corn, as directed in 
page 51; it may now be planted in the open 
ground and treated inthe manner of common 
crops, planting it at the distance of three feet 
every way. ‘This is designed solely for gardens, 
as this sort does not grow more than six feet in 
height. 

Early Cauliflowers, 

Early cauliflower plants, as they advance in | 
growth, should have the earth drawn up about 
their stems, and in dry weather, be occasionally 
watered. 

Towards the latter end of the month, the 
plants will begin to show their flowers, when 
they should frequently be looked over, and as 
they advance in flower, let some of the leaves be 
broken down over them, to protect them from 
the sun and wet, as also to preserve them in 
their natural colour, firmness and beauty. 

Planting Cauliflowers. 

The plants from the late spring sowings should 
now be planted out. In October, you may ex- 
pect fine heads from these. 

Sowing Cauliflower Seed. 

You may now sow cauliflower seed for a late 
crop. The plants from this sowing, which do 
not produce heads before November, may be 
then taken up, and managed as directed in that 
month, by which means they will continue to 
produce fine flowers all winter. 


Cabbages 

Draw earth about the stem of the early cab- 
bages. “he earliest, towards the middie or lat- 
ter part of this month, will begin to form their 
heads; when they may be greatly forwarded 
by tying their leaves together, with bass, or 
shreds of Russian mats; gather the leaves up 
regularly, but do not bind them too close; only 
treat a few of the earliest of them in this man- 
ner, the remainder will come on and be better 
without this. 

Continue to plant out your spring cabbage 
plants, for autumn and winter. Piant, also, at 
this time, a full crop of red pickling cabbage and 





savoys. 
Let all be planted out, if possible, in moist or 
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' The clean wheat runs out in front, while the 
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cloudy weather, and immediately after, give]lament, in common with others, the difficulty of 


each a little water, unless the ground be fully 
saturated. 

Sow now, in open borders, some early York, 
sugar loaf, &c. for summer and autumn use; 
likewise savoys, large drum-heads, flat Dutch, 
&e. and red pickling cabbage, for autumn and 
winter. Transplant your seedlings, watering 
them immediately, and shade them for a few 
days. 

Borecole. 

You may now sow a principal crop of green 
and red curled Borecole, for autumn, winter and 
spring use. 

Towards the end of the month, those sown in 
April, should be planted out into beds of rich 
sandy soil, as directed for cabbages, at three feet 
distance every way, and kept clean from weeds. 
Those intended for winter use, should never be 
planted in a rich soil, as they would not be able 
to bear the frost so,well, as if growing in a gravel- 
ly soil. 

(To be continued.) 








MISCELLANY. 
IMPROVED PATENT FAN. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Sir, 

I had the pleasure, on my arrival in town 
this morning, of receiving your note, requesting 
a description of my improved Fan, for your agri- 
cultural paper, and hasten to comply with the 
same. 

“ The Fan is double blasted ; after the wheat 
passes through the upper blast, and upper riddle, 
(nearly as in the old method) it descends again 
into a second riddle and second blast, unconnect- 
ed with the first; it then runs into the sifting 
range, through which it passes into a fine sieve, 
whica lets all small seeds, &c. out underneath. 





sifting-range separates the garlic and every thing 
larger than wheat, and throws it out at one side 
ofthe Fan. The two riddles, sifting-range, and 
sieve are kept ia motion by means of a crank on 
the end of the axletree, and the whole machinery 
put in motion by simply turning the handle of the 
fan, which is much easier than any other now in 
use. For large establishments the dimensions of 
the Fan can be increased, and also the force of 
air.” 

In the above description I have to apologise 
for the want of technical accuracy ; not having 
my patent with me in town, it is not so perfectly 
described as I could wish; but those who may 
want Fans of this description, will, no doubt, be 
better satisfied by seeing one in operation. 

I beg leave to add, that, from repeated experi- 
ments made with the smail Fan, now exhibited as 
a model, on Bowley’s wharf, thirty bushels of 
wheat can be cleaned from the chaff every hour, 
and the power of the machine can be augmented 
to suit the wish of purchasers. In the cleaning 
of barley, oats, rye, &c. the sifting range used 
for wheat is drawn out, and the wheat riddles 
changed for coarser ones, which go with the 
Fans. Flaxseed and cloverseed are cleaned the 
Same as wheat. 


separating garlic and other injurious seeds from 
wheat, and the incompetency of the machines, 
which I had an opportunity of trying, to effect 
that object. This led me to reflection and ex- 
periment, to find a remedy, and the Improved 
Patent Fan, which a few days ago I offered to 
the notice of the farmers and millers, through 
the medium of the newspapers, is the result of 
my labours ; and I flatter myself that it will be 
found, on impartial examination and trial, to be 
an important acquisition to the agricultural and 
milling interests. 
The mere act of separating the chaff, can be 
performed by winnowing, the mode practised by 
our ancestors long before the invention of Fans, 
and still in use by the great majority of the far- 
mers of every country, but the separation of gar- 
lic and other noxious seeds from wheat, was the 
object I had in view: ifI have succeeded in this, 
(as I confidently believe I have) I have no doubt 
but a generous and enlightened public will pa- 
tronise my efforts, regardless of the attacks of 
interested competitors. 
The gentlemen, members of tae Agricultural 
Society of Maryland, are respectfully invited to 
examine and prove my Fan, and their patronage 
is solicited in proportion to its utility. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

THOMAS WILSON. 

*,* Orders sent to the patentee, Gunpowder, 
Baltimore County, or left at No. 6, Market Street, 
(post paid) will be duly attended to. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
No. 2. 


Many circumstances, which in times past, may 
have induced some persons honestly to question 
the expediency of encouraging manufactures in 
the United States, no longer exist. During a 
great portion of the time that elapsed between 
the year 1783, in which our political independ- 
ence was established, and the year 1815, in which 
the fertile plains of Waterloo blushed at the 
shameful slaughter of men, the agricultural pro- 
ductions of our country, in any amount that could 
be exported, found a good market in Europe; 
and our enterprising merchants had many tons of 
shipping employed in what was called the foreign 
carrying trade; transporting goods from one 
European port to another ata great profit. 
agricultural and commercial labours were extra- 
ordinary, far above the quantity proportionate to 
the country in a peaceful state of the world. They 
supplied the deficiency of the same kinds of la- 
bour abroad, where millions of persons were de- 
voted to the art of war ; where the ploughshare 
and the pruning hook were beaten into the sword; 
and where cultivators, merchants, sailors, and all 
classes of people, were require to act the part of 
soldiers. Under such circumstances, our income 
was consequently extraordinary ; the balance of 
trade was greatly in our favour; our planters, 
farmers, and merchants grew rich ; our cities and 
towns flourished and increased rapidly ; and the 
nation seemed to rise on the wings of the eagle. 


little prospect of their returning. Bonaparte, the 
son of Mars, is on the rock of St. Helena, where 
he is likely to be kept. Instead of the arts of 
war, Europeans may now learn and practice the 
arts of peace. Instead of paying American far- 
mers and merchants enormous prices for the ne- 
cessaries of life, they will raise an abundance for 
themselves. Every nation will claim and exer- 
cise its rightful privilege and reap the consequent 
advantages. Thus they will derive the profit 
which formerly came to our coffers. 

In the meantime our population has doubled ; 
and, on that account, and on account of the large 
luxurious desires, which commercial prosperity 
has fostered, our consumption has become very 
great. ‘The balance of trade is against us; our 
commerce is curtailed; the product of our la- 
bour is proportionably less; and, as the prices of 
our tobacco, cotton, flour, &c. are coming down, 
it will continue to diminish. We have nothing 
to pay for our importations. All the specie is 
gone, or going from the country, and we have no 
power to retain it. If unusual efforts, and ruin- 
ous sacrifices be made to fill the empty vaults of 
some of our most respectable banks; the advan- 
tages can be but momentary. ‘The money is re- 
ceived with one hand and paid out with theother. 
The western gales quickly waft it over the waters 
and “far away.” Paper money is a little more 
beautiful, but not much more useful than the 
rags of which it is made, unless it be made a 
legal tender, or unless there be specie enough 
deposited to keep it in circulation. Business is 
dull; trade is stagnated ; merchants are failing ; 
and farmers are not thriving. Our navy and ar- 
my are established and must be supported, and 
all our civil officers must be paid. Under these 
circumstances, who cannot see, who will not ac- 
knowledge the utility and the necessity of some 
productive labour to relieve our embarrassments? 
What is the desiratum? Our agricultural and 
commercial products are insufficient ; we have 
no mines of silver and gold. ‘The only means of 
relief and comfort, in addition to a moderation of 
our extravagance, is the exercise of manufactur- 
ing powers. 

OPIFICI AMICUS. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Sir, 

The establishment of a Seed Shop, by a Mr. 
Casey, from abroad, I was happy to see, and 
ready to encourage in my small way. I thought 


Ouriit however a little singular, that Mr. Casey should 


propose to publish a Gardener’s Hive, for a soil 
and climate to which he was an entire stranger : 
and, in looking at the book, can find a solution of 
that singularity, only in the supposition that Mr. 
Casey thinks he has come to seek his fortune in 
a community, made up of the grossest ignorance 
and credulity, and who were ready to dwell on 
any thing foreign. 

The price of Mr. Casey’s book, as well as its 
contents, are truly congenial with such a suppo- 
sition: ome dollar for twenty-eight pages of loose 
print ! 

It consists of two parts, a Rotation Table and a 
Diary. 

The Table is as truly ridiculous, as it is origi- 








Brought up a practical farmer, I have had to 


But those go/den days are gone; and there is 


nal; so much so, as to secure it against the pos- 
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sivility of doing mischief in any country. ‘Three 
successive grain drops to begin—(the modest 
land butcher never dreamt of more than two) 
followed by grass—Hay, perhaps he meant—hay 
and grass. Could you soil one fifth of your farm? 
or would you pasture your grass one year and 
expect to make hay of it the next? The VUable 
is, in fact, a complete anomaly, setting totally at 
defiance every principle of modern science, and 
excluding every product which all other writers 
are labouring to introduce, viz. shaded crops. 


shake nands with lake Huron, in the west; andjderably short of two million 


the benefits which await the agricultural and the 
commercial interests, throughout this whole line 
of inter-communication, puts all calculation at 
defiance. What then do we not owe to the ge- 
nius which has conceived, and the patriotism 
which is found adequate to the execution of such 
splendid undertakings ? 

Let those in whose bosoms there yet lingers 
any fear of the animosity or the power of Eu- 
rope, compare the resources and capacity of a 





The Diary, or Calendar, is fully of a piece 
with the Table; the merest trash; full of er- 
rors; sickening to look over. It must suffice 
with regard to it, to remark the modesty of an 
author, just arrived in a country, to undertake to 


single link in our chain of confederacy, with the 
power of England, one of the oldest and most 
renowned members of the “ holy league,” of 
Europe. If one Hercules in his cradle can thus 





instruct its Citizens in the feriods of its vegeta- 
tion ; and the ¢reatment adapted to it! 


measure strength with the Lion in his gece: 
what have twenty to apprehend? The items o 


Would|this comparison we derive from an eloquent 


it not have been more comely for Mr. Casey, to|pamphlet, published in New York, on the “Ex- 


have noted and compared them with those of his 
own country, before he assumed the attitude of 
the Professor ; to have learnt, at least, a little for 
himself, before he ventured to instruct the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Such presumption needs the restraint, if not 
the chastisement of the press, since the price, 
character and circumstances of the work, strong- 
ly indicate a disposition to make money by prac- 
ticing on the public, under, I presume, the self- 
dubbed title of Professsor. 

TOE TO TOE. 





National Character. 


Elevated or depressed by the measures of parti- 
cular States—Improvements going on in the 
State of New York—Public spirit of the State 
of Virginia—Agricultural resources of New 
York end of Engiand, compared. 


Enlightened Patriotism teaches us to consider 
each state in the republic, as nearly and equally 
related to every other; and that whatever may 
be their peculiar differences in climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, or courses of trade, yet all serve to 
constitute one kindred family, united by equa! 
rights. Pushing the analogy, it must be allow- 
ed, that as family character depends on the de- 
portment of each member, as its reputation may 
be elevated by the genius and honour of one, and 
depressed by the ignorance and vice of another, 
so a nation’s reputation, in the eye of the foreign- 
er, may be gloritied or degraded by the policy 
and the principles which characterise the admi- 
nistrations of the different states. 

Be it the duty, therefore, of each state admi- 
nistration, to bear in mind the extent of its res- 
ponsibility to the nation at large; each one has 
in its keeping a portion of that renown which is 
common /frofierty—each one has received its 
talent and must render its account. Without 
intending to make invidious comparisons, we are 
bound to acknowledge, that, as Americans, we 
owe our special acknowledgements:to the enter- 
prising state of New York, whose magnificent 


schemes of internal improvement, have already| _ 


attracted upon our youthful country, the eyes and 
the admiration of the old world. 

Public works are there progressing on a scale 
which has been hitherto considered beyond the 
resources of the oldest nations of Europe. The 
Hudson, in the east, is extending her arm to 








| 


pediency of establishing a board of Agriculture,” 
for which laudable purpose the legislature of that 
state has since appropriated a donation. 

Virginia, the “ ancient dominion,” followin 
the example of New York, has begun the work 
of internal improvement in a spirit of* liberality 
and intelligence which becomes her high cha- 
racter. May the glorious mania spread through- 
out ou! country: thus shall we soon become 
really and truly independent. 

“ What limits are, hereafter, to bound our 
agricultural enterprise and greatness, we shall 
not vemiure to say; but let us for a moment in- 
dulge im comparison, the only method to ascer- 
tain the magnitude of objects. Let us cast our 
eyes over the state of New York, and then take 
the map of England in one hand and the picture 
of her resources in the other, and ponder on the 
extent of her agricultural riches. England is a 
country possessing less natural advantages than 
our own state. Including Wales, Great Britain 
contains 49,000 square miles, making not far} 
from 31,000,000 of acres. 
46,000 square miles, making over 29,000,000 of} 
acres. England has more waste lands than the 
state of New York. Her mountains are sterile 
and barren ; her bogs, heaths, and chalky land 
as well as her large tracts of loose spongy ground, 
are not known as characteristics in our soil. Her 
climate possesses few or no advantages over our 
own. ‘The articles of consumption congenial to 
our soil, will maintain a competition with hers, 
and our fruit is far better. All kinds of domes- 
tic animals, to whose growth England assigns) 
an important part of her wealth, subsist as well 
here as in Great Britain.* We must also recol- 
lect, that the parks, commons, and pleasure 
grounds, take up a large territory in England ; 
that her tenures are burdensome. her taxe 
monstrous, her exports shackled, her cultivator: 
oppressed, and no small portion of her popula- 
tion composed of nobility, gentlemen, profes- 
sional men, soldiers, placemen, sinecurists, spies, 
servants, and paupers. From the most rational 
calculations, the cultivators of the soil fall consi- 





* The whole number of sheep in this state was 
estimated at 1,410,044, four or five vears since. 
Neat cattle, 863,298. Horses, 527,570—aggre 
gate, 2850952. The number now is much 
larger.—Spaffurd’s Gaz. fi. 51. 








s in England and 
Wales.t Yet under all these circumstances, 
what has England done as an agricultural nation? 

An eminent English writer, equally distin- 
guished for his candour and abilities,$ has esti- 
mated that the wealth which is annually created 
by the cultivation of the soil of Great Britain and 
Ireland, amounts to no less than 216,817,625/, 
He gives Ireland two-fifths of this amount, which, 
when deducted from the whole estimate, leaves 
ar annual creation of wealth from the soil of 
England and Wales alone, the enormous amount 
of 130,090,574/. or $575,580,328. Here then are 
six hundred millions of dollars, annually wrung 
from the British soil, possessing inferior attri- 
butes and properties to the soil of New York ! 
The able book, entitled “ Britain independent of 
Commerce,” estimates the annual creation of 
property in England, by means of agriculture, to 
be 120,000,000/.; but the estimates of Mr. Col- 
quhoun are obtained from more accurate sources 
and more correct. Even Ireland gives an an- 
nual creation of wealth from the cultivation of her 
soil to the amount of $385,455,213, if we take 
the calculations of the above author as a data. 
England and Ireland together, produce an annual 
wealth from the cultivation of the soil of the 
amount of $961,136,54!. And yet England did 
little or nothing for her agriculture and rural 
economy until the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
in fact, never brought this branch of industry to 
any general perfection, until the establishment of 
her Board of Agriculture. We are not putting 
the present agricultural resources of the state of 
New York by the side of those of Great Britain. 
We are only suggesting, by way of comparison, 
what New York can do at a future period, and 
and the necessity of commencing her career of 
improvement on a great scale, at the present 
moment. We must recollect that while the po- 
pulation of England does not double once in 100 


New York containslyears, ours doubles once in 20 years. But afew 


years more, and we shall have as much effective 
force employed in the cultivation of our lands as 
England now has, and the fruits of our labour will 
not be devoured by tax-gatherers—excise offi- 
cers—a profligate idle nobility—armies—subsi- 
dies—-sinecurists—--placemen—-servants—-and 
paupers; but they will goto enrich a great and 
enterprising community. With all our pride 
and love of national greatness, we cannot realize 
the resources of our country or of our state. 
They unfold unseen, and astonish us, at times, 
with their wonderful developement. The ton- 
nage of New York is now far greater than was 
that of England at the time of her defeating the 
Spanish armada, when Spain was mistress of the 
ocean—and even greater than that of England 
one century ago. Jfa state would be great, she 





t From the result of the population act, it ap- 
pears, that of the 8,300,000 persons which Eng- 
land then contained, only 1,524,000 were chiefly 
employed in agriculture ; so that of the twelve 
millions which Great Britain, including Wales, 
is supposed to contain now, there cannot be com- 
puted to be more than one-sixth part employed 
in cultivating the earth.—Vide Britain indefiend- 
ent of Commerce. 

} Colquhoun’s Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire. 
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8 must elevate her thoughts to the standard ofa right line tangent to the two surfaces that itimay have casually reached them through the 
2 greatness, and let her efforts comport with heriembraces, and which causes it to circulate byjnewspapers. To be more certain of success, it 
n- views and concefitions. the friction. is perhaps best, that these associations should 
"a The circular saw cuts the wood without inter-|consist of not too many members in the begin- 
od The Virginia Legislature adjourned on Satur-jruption, as long as the surfaces which serve asjning ; that they should reside within a compara- 
1d day, the 9th instant. movers are made to turn. It performs, accord.-|tively limited circle, so that the interchange of 
sl, They have loaned to the Dismal Swamp Ca-|ing to Af. Touroude, more work than an ordina-|sentiment should be easy and frequent; and, 
b nal Company, 50,000 dollars. ry saw, which cuts only in descending, and ought/above all, the officers should euter into the busi- 
~ The Swift Run Gap Turnpike Company,jnot to be confounded with the circular saw cal-|ness deartily and zealously. 
of 16,000 dollars. led fraises. 
nt They have subscribed 50,000 dollars to the} M. Touroude has erected on the principle of A very remarkable thunder gust was experi- 
re Richmond Dock. the belt saw, a mill to cut wood after a certain din New Y ae ee tT ae 
p - 4 enced in New York on Friday night last. The 

They have appropriated 23,000 dollars to thejmeasure which answered advantageously fo! ; 

Wg pe . aie : ; : gale commenced at about 10 A. M. and continu- 
ri finishing of the Public Square and Capitol. cutting the thread [Jes liteaux] which composed od entid ¥ 9. O6. am Mererdoy : ut. which dene the 
They have, besides, contributed to severaljthe pipe of Archimides’ screw [Jes dityau de lal. Ro. rd oes Dag! 
eS . ; ah 3 ‘ uw. wind shifting to the northward, brought with it 

f turnpikes, says the Inquirer, taken some neces-|vis d’Archimedede.| This new mill cannot per- : et sr val 
0 ~ ; 2 clouds of almost nocturnal darkness, obliging 
f sary preliminary steps towards the Western Na-|haps replace that of the old ones, but it can be . . a 
“ igati d f the Appomattox to thelusefully employed, in a number of circumstan-|"2"Y '° eM candies For their Saher. tabietine 
to ere Case Crean the Apps faeces ype " aie -*)"'Then came on the thunder gust, for severity and 
1 Roanoke—lIn fact, it is impossible to calculate thejces to cut wood, and to give rise to a combina-|, : , 
ol- : ; ’ ‘ 7 . (duration never before equalled in that city. One 
patience with which they have encountered thejtion of new machines equally useful. (Bulletin ae 
a lab f revising the | the public worksjde lu Societe d’Encouragement, Juillet, 1815.) at Btn Sonnets and adveral buildings were styack 
in- aie “ a oS Se ~ pared am 4 dines -enieilh . , ‘is P 7 ‘’ |with lightning, but the damage done was by no 
er : ne f ne ae -— ms so si I means equal to what might have been rationally 
ke = ee ranslated from the same work, anticipated. 
ta. se ‘ ‘ 
ue NEWLY INVENTED SAW—ror curtine 
he BAILWIwMtO ws 3 VENEERING. Cambridgeport Pigs —Mr. Brigham, of Cam- 
lid ~ , nee ee bridgeport, has raised this year, four pigs, of one 
mn FRIDAY, APRIL 223, i819. s A teense gives the following description of itter, which were one year and one day old 
nd hemes vagendin , , when they were kilied, and their weights were 
to The inventor of these new saws is a French-|,, foljows :-— 
of THE BELT SAW. man, named AZ. Brunot,a mechanic, established 1 - 398 3 , 306 
ng Seeing a description of the Belt Saw, going|for a long time past in England, and who re- 2 é 394 4 : 318 
of [the rounds of the newspapers, said to have beenjceives from Parliament an annual pension of Total, 1470 /bs. wt. 
in “newly invented” by Mr. 4dam Stewart. we}300 pounds sterling, as a recompense for the 
on, [thought it might serve the cause of truth andiinvention of different machines which are em-| g-~ From the accounts we have lately seen 
nd [gjustice, to make the following translation from ajployed with. much success in the ship yards atlof the extraordinary weight of hogs killed in 
of French work, entitled, “ Archieves des Decou-|Portsmouth. ‘ f ‘ Boston, at one year old, it is manifest that this 
ent vertes et des Inventions Nouvelles,” [of disco-| He has succeeded in sawing an inch thicknessidisposition to rapid growth and to take fat at 
y0- fpverics and new inventions] made in 1815. Itlof mahogany into thirty slabs, by means of thelan early age, and while growing, arises from 
00 will be seen, that the credit of the discovery isjcircular saw, moved by a steam machine ; but'some peculiarity in the breed. Satisfied of this,. 
ew given to Monsieur Touroude. ‘The translationithe medium work of these saws is about twelvelthe Editor of the merican Farmer, has taken 
ive was submitted in manuscript, to Mr. Stewart,jslabs to the inch. measures to procure a male and female pig, 
as (_Who promised to furnish us with a statement to} The only saw that I have seen in motion, was'with a view to the dissemination of the breed in 
vill show the priority of his invention, but it has not/ten feet in diameter and worked with admirable Maryland. 
ff. [green received. He says, however, that he lodged|precision. The wood to be cut was placed ver- “ 
ysi- Wis specification in the patent office, prior to thejtically against it, by means of a cog wheel which Re EM 
und year 1815, and thinks, that the idea was carried|/produced a progressive motion of about 3 inches| Butter—The following Is sven as an Impro- 
and over to France by a French officer, to whom helper minute. This ingenious machine appeared|ved method of preventing the bitter taste which, 
ide showed his invention, in a garret in London, be-|to me perfectly adapted to its end. (#.2¢ract butter has at this period of the year, from cattle 
ize (gore his coming to this country. The only thing//rom the British Library, March, 1815.) feeding on turnips, cabbages, leaves of trees, &c. 
ste at stake is, the credit of the discovery. The Boil two ounces of salt petre in a quart of water, 
‘ j . Ste is ; . and put two or more spoonfulis, according to 
jes, feuestion rests between Me. Siewert, an Engtish, We have great pleasure in laying before oui}, a f milk. im P ail bet ~ rh 2 A 
and Mons. Zouroude, a French gentleman. Our t 1 @__ {the quantity of milk, into a pail, before milking; 
al isi iali i readers, the Address from the Agricultural So-/i¢ this ig done constantly, it will prevent the taste 
was fice is impartiality ; our object truth. ciety of Maryland, at Easton. The zeal and in- : le iP : 
the J fue, is tl he f of of turnips, but it wilk not be effected if even 
THE SAW WITHOUT AN END, telligence it displays, is the best preof of that)... neglected. This has been proved by twen- 
the patriotic feeling and pride, which being once , : d if it does 
d On ti: Saaotune . . , ded Maryland onl! 2°" e*Perience, and if it does not succeed, 
“1 : ig oteclate , d of excited, will soon place ¢ es me ~ Othe farmers may rest assured that the fault arises 
8 This machine is principally composed o ala level with her eastern sisters in Agriculturalip.gm the neglect of the dairy maid, ‘ 
lade plate of a saw, where the two ends arejeconomy and improvement. 
ap- fRnited; or, rather, it is without end. It embraces} In our next, we shall publish their constitution 
ng- wo circular surfaces (f/ateaux) turning upon|with the alterations proposed. We incline, how-| Indelible Ink.—The purple precipitate of Cas- 
efly heir axes, and placed at a distance greater orjever, to the opinion, that the eastern and westernjsius, is recommended in the Italian Journals as 
P B » 0 the. 29 : | : 
Ive ess, according to the length of the saw. shore societies, would each be more efficient,jan Indelible Ink, much superior to that of silver. 
les, These surfaces are mounted upon 4a frame injif acting separately and independently of each\That part of the linen on which is to be the , 
om- Buch @ manner, that, in giving them a rotarylother. They are too distant to act with rapid|writing, is first to be moistened with a solution 
yed otion, in the same direction, the saw plate isjand perfect concert; so imperfect, indeed, is thejof recently made muriate of tin, and when dry 
nil iade to cut the wood, which is fixed upon alunderstanding and co-operation between them,|to be written on with a solution of gold, and then 
arriage in the ordinary manner. that, as’ we are told, no official communication|washed in water. The writing, which will be- 
"ces A weight, proportioned to the hardness andiwhatever has been made from the Baltimore So-\come black, is not at all effected by washing 
hickness of the wood to be cut, causes that tojciety, to that at Easton, neither do they know anyjand with great difficulty by other agents, and not 
dvance against the part of the saw which formsjthing of any of its proccedings, except what'before the cloth is destroyed. 
gan P § Y P ? 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 








Actual Prices of the following commodities at 
this time in the Baltimore Market. 


TOBACCO—has improved within the last 
week—good Patuxent may be fairly quoted at 12 
and $14. Fourteen hogsheads are just up from 
Benedict; two of the best sold yesterday—one 
made by Mr. Cartwright, of very superior qual- 
ity, for $1 1-50—one, second or handsome qual- 
ity, for $12. Some Eastern shore dark Tobacco 
is offered at $10, and such may be quoted at 


And gives her ivory petals to expand ; 
Gives with new life her filial train to rise, | 
And hail with kindling smiles the genial skies. 
So shines the Nymph in beauty’s blushing pride, 
When Zephyr wafts her deep calash aside : 
Tears with rude kiss, her bosom’s gaudy veil, 
And flings the fluttering ’kerchief to the gale. 
So bright, the folding canopy undrawn, 

Of beaux and belles displays the glittering 


And soft airs fan them, as they roll along. 


throng, 





| 





9-50 to $10. Two hogsheads of fine yellow 
wagon Tobacco from Elkridge, sold on Wed- 
nesday for $17, but the average price may be 
stated from 15 to $16. 
CORN, white 5 
yellow, 55 
WHEAT, red, $1 3 
white, 1 40al 
BARLEY, none in the market, 
CLOVER SEED, scarce, $14 
PEAS, 1 
BEANS, white, 2 


50 


@r> It will be secn, that we have mae a pret- 
ty free use of the Practical American Gardener ; 
and it is our intention to copy more freely from 
it still. The publisher will have little cause to 
complain, we think, of our attracting the atten- 
tion of the public toa work, that ought really to 
be possessed by every Farmer and Gardener 
in the country. 





POETRN. 


In his * Loves of the Plants,” the fanciful Dr. 
Darwin, thus speaks of the beautiful little 
snow-white flower, 4nemone which is just now 


in bloom. 


ALL wan and shivering in the leafless glade 
The sad Anemone reclined her head ; 
Grief on her cheeks had paled the roseate hue, 
And her sweet eye-lids dreop’d with pearly dew. 
—See from bright regions, borne on odorous 
“ gales, 
«“ The Swallow, herald of the summer, sails ; 
“ Breathe, gentle Arr! from cherub-lips impart 
“ Thy balmy influence to my anguished heart ; 
“ Thou, whose soft voice calls forth the tender 
“ blooms, 
“ Whose pencil paints them and whose breath 
“ perfumes ; 
«“ ©! chase the friend of Frost, with leaden mace, 
« Who seals in death-like sleep my hapless race; 
“ Melt his hard heart, release his iron hand, 
“ And give my ivery petals to expand. 
“So may each bud, that decks the brow of 
“ spring, 
«“ Shed all its incense on thy wafting wing |” 
To her fond prayer propitious Zephyr yields, 


Sweeps on his sliding shell through azure fields, 
O’er her fair mansion waves his whispering 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 


My notification, dated New York, 29th of 
March, 1819, I beg leave to point out to gentle- 
men engaged in Agricultural and Horticultural 
pursuits. It being my desire to assist in giving as 
rapid a spread as possible to the cultivation of the 
valuable Root Crops and Green Crops, in this fine] 
and fertile country. I have this day [13th April | 
sent off my servant, James Hammerton, to Bat- 
riMORE, in order that gentlemen in that part of 
the country may have no difficulty in obtaining 
a supply of the most important articles of seed ; 
such as the RutaBaga,Mangel Wurtzle, Turnifis 
of the finest sorts for the garden and for the field; 
cabbages of various sorts; Luzerne, Sain Foin,Tre- 
foil, White Clover, Cow Clover,Cole Seed,or rape, 
and some other seeds. Hammerton will sell his 
seeds in the market place, at such spots as he 
will notify in his advertisments, upon his arrival 
at Baltimore. As the mode of cultivating the 
several plants is described in the First and the 
Second Paris of my Year’s residence, Hammer- 
ton has some of those books for sale. He has 
also some of the Zhird Part as some gentlemen 
may wish the work complete. He has also some 
of my Zinglish Grammar for sale. 
WM. COBBETT. 

New York, 29th March, 1819. 





F. BETTS, 
BOOKSELLER & STATIONER, 
4, SOUTH CALVERT, and 573, MARKET 
STREET, 
HAS JUST RECEIVED, 


Car and Letter Paper, English, of superior 
quality ; 

English Ink Powder, Wafers, Sealing Wax, 
Durable Ink, Dr::wing Paper, 
Mathematical Instruments, Slates, &c. 
Legers, Journals, Day, Memorandum, Re- 
ceipt, Letter and Invoice Books, various sizes. 


All new Publications regularly received. 


School, Classical, Medical, and Miscellaneous 
Books in the greatest variety. 


*,* Country Merchants, Preceptors of Acade- 
mies and Schools, Purchasers of Libraries, and 
others, supplied on the same terms as heretofore, 
by wholesale or retail. 





VOL. I. 








Robinson’s Weekly Magazine, 


CONSISTING PRINCIPALLY OF 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


FROM THE FOLLOWING 


English Magazines and Reviews, 


Which are received regularly every month, by 
the publisher, viz.— 
The Edinburg, Blackwood’s Edinburg, The Gen. 
tleman’s, The Sporting,‘The Monthly, The 
New Monthly, and Bon Ton 
MaAGAzinEs : 
The Literary Panorama, The Ladies’ Museum, 
Literary Gazette, La Belle Assemblee, 
and Ackerman’s Repository : 
The Edinburg, Electic, British Critic, and Crit- 
ical REViEws. 
gc The above work is handsomely printed 
ona fine medium paper—each number contaiis 
16 pages octavo, and is stitched in a cover.— 
Price of subscription, FouR DOLLARS a year, pay- 
able half yearly. The first volume ended on th: 
3ist Dec. last, but subscribers may begin with 
the first or second volume. Letters addressed 
to the publisher, post paid, will be attended to. 
From the flattering manner with which the 
work has been received, there is no doubt of its 
being a permanent and valuable Miscellany.— 
Published every Saturday morning, and safely 
transmitted to any part of the United States, by 
JOSEPH ROBINSON. 
Circulating Library, No. 94, corner of Belv:- 
dere and Market Street Baltimore. 
WHO HAS FOR SALE, 
A general and extensive assortment of 


BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONARY: 


Mathematical Instruments, in Mahogany and 
pkin cases. 

Penknives, Pocket Books, and Pencils; 
Nine and 12 inch GLOBES, of the latest and 
most approved editions. 
Backgammon Boards, Chessmen, Dominos. 
&e. &c. 





ALSO, 


All the NEW MUSIC 


For the Piano Forte, Flute, Violin, &c. Orders 
from a distance, promptly attended to, and Music 
carefully packed up and sent as directed— Musi: 
bound to order. 

‘Two very fine toned English PIANO FOR- 
TES for sale—Flutes, with 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 keys. 
Clarionets-—Fifes —Violins—-Guitars—Doub!< 
and single Flageolets. 

7 Orders for other instruments attended to 
April, 23. 


PRINTED EVERY FRIDAY, 
FOR 
JOHN S. SKINNER, 
BALTIMORE, 
AT FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 








wand, 


April 25. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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